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Tiic  circumstancGs  which  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
this  subject  are  the  excessive  fluctuations  of  in- 
terest on  commercial  discount,  and,  more  directly, 
the  late  long  continued  high  rates,  which  now 
threaten  to  become  chronic.  These  cncunistances 
are  sufficiently  important  to  demand  the  serious 
consideration  of  statesmen  and  me"chants,  for  if 
they  continue,  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  this 
country  must  soon  cease  to  exist,  and,  as  formerly 
occurred  in  Spain  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, vvill  pass  away  to  other  countries. 

The  first  point  in  any  effective  movement  for 
the  reform  of  British  banking  is  to  adjust  a sound 
and  intelligible  proposition  which  merchants  can 
understand  and  unite  in  supporting.  The  defen- 
ders of  the  existing  system  are  united,  but  on  the 
other  side,  while  all  are  agreed  that  groat  evils 
exist,  scarcely  two  agree  either  as  to  their  exact 
seat  or  their  remedy.  The  suliject  has  been  con- 
fused and  rendered  unpopular  by  bewildering  and 
absurd  controversy  about  the  gold  standard  and 
currency.  All  parties  grievously  erred  in  not 
holding  Peel’s  Act  of  18U)  to  be  a wise,  complete, 
and  final  measure  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  It 
will  now  be  found  that,  after  that  Act,  there  re- 
mained in  truth  only  a simple  question  of  banking 
or  commercial  principle,  which  SirR.  Peel  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  solve  before  the  new  light 
of  Free  Trade  had  dawned  upon  him  in  1816. 

In  inquiring  into  the  real  causes  of  our  monetary 
evils  we  find  in  the  foreground  two  very  striking 
and  undeniable  facts,  which  have  a most  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  question.  These  are — 

1st,  That  there  has,  in  the  last  18  years,  been 
an  enormous  production  of  gold  in  California,  and 
afterwards  in  our  own  colony  of  Australia,  chiefly 
coming  to  this  country,  and  yet  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, upon  which  is  laid  the  obligation  of  holding 
a national  store  of  gold,  has  found  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  retain  as  much  as  is  required  for  our 
own  proper  uses. 

2nd,  That  there  have  sprung  up  in  London  in 
the  same  recent  times  a large  number  of  great 
discounting  banks,  always  increasing  and  all  com- 
peting and  offering  mercantile  discounts  to  an 
amount  which  is  serious  to  contemplate  ; yet  the 
rates  of  interest  have  been  higher  than  were  ever 
before  known,  and  higher  than  legitimate  trade 
,cau  long  afford  to  pay. 


These  unnatural  results  can  arise  only  from 
something  subversive  of  nature’s  infallible  laws 
introduced  by  human  sin  or  folly  ; and,  when  we 
find  in  common  life  a great  crime  or  a great  evil, 
we  naturally  connect  them  with  the  living  agents 
with  whom  we  find  them  immediately  aS'Ociated. 
In  connection  with  the  above  rosulis,  the  active 
agents  are  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  London 
Discount  Banks,  and  it  will  be  found  that  our 
whole  monetary  evils  arise  entirely  from  the  erro- 
neous constitution  of  these  great  English  l)anks. 

There  is  evidently  a great  error  in  la  , ing  upon 
the  Bank  of  England  an  obligation  to  hold  a 
national  store  of  gold  bullion  for  the  general  sup- 
ply ; an  arrangement  vhich,  if  applied  to  tea,  corn, 
or  any  other  commodity,  must,  of  necessity,  de- 
range the  trade  in  such  article,  and  indeed  would 
bear  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  The  constitution 
of  the  London  discount  banks  is  equally  faulty, 
in  so  far  as  their  business  being  to  deal  iu.ymoney, 
which  in  this  country  is  gold,  th^  Are  not 
required  to  hold  a stock  of  the  arffL^e'in  which 
they  trade,  but  are  allowed  to  look  to  a national 
store  provided  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  place  of  having  the  amount  of  their  dis- 
counts tightly  controlled  by  t’f'e  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  gold  in  their  own  private  stores.  It  is 
evident  that  this  separation  of  the  responsibility 
of  holding  gold  from  the  pewer  of  d s- 
counting,  so  anxiously  insisted  on  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  by  London  bankers,  must  necessarily 
produce  the  evils  of  our  monetary  system.  The 
responsibility  laid  on  the  Bank  of  England  to 
hold  a national  store  of  gold  d eranges  the  trade 
in  bullion,  while  the  power  of  discount  given  to 
the  other  banks,  free  from  the  responsibility  of 
holding  gold,  equally  deranges  the  business  of 
discounting. 

The  natural  and  only  remedy  is  to  unite  the 
responsibility  of  holding  gold  with  the  power  of 
discounting,  which  can  only  be  done  by  allowing 
to  banking  in  all  its  departments  that  freedom 
which  has  been  found  so  safe  and  so  immensely 
beneficial  in  all  other  branches  of  trade.  There 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  adopt  this  remedy,  because  it  is  sound  in 
principle,  and  also  because  it  has  been  already 
tried  with  success.  AVheu  the  Bank  of  England 
monopoly,  the  last  remnant  of  the  dark  ages  of 
commercial  legislation,  shall  have  passed  away, 
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like  the  India  Company  and  other  similar  mono- 
polies, there  would  remain  only  the  simple  sys- 
tem of  free  banking,  which  was  so  successfully 
proved  in  Scotland  for  more  than  a century  prior 
to  1845.  That  system  was  highly  prized  by  all 
Scotchmen,  and  was  powerfully  advocated 
by  Dr  Adam  Smith,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
in  former  times  by  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  Act  of  1845 undermined  the  system, 
perhaps  inadvertently,  and  introduced  for  the 
first  time  into  Scotland  a grinding  bank  monopoly, 
which  is  totally  indefensible.  This  Act  no  doubt 
ought  to  be  recalled,  but  the  transactions  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  now  so  mixed  up  to- 
gether that  the  only  complete  remedy  for  our 
monetary  evils  is  to  strike  at  their  source  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  have 
the  banking  systems  of  the  two  countries  blended 
together  on  the  sound  principle  of  freedom 
laid  down  by  Dr  Adam  Smith. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  have  not  failed 
to  consider  the  whole  subject,  and  the  details  of 
facts  and  reasoning  upon  which  it  is  based  are 
stated  in 

APPENDIX. 

Attention  has  been  diverted  from  the  real 
source  of  the  evils  of  the  English  banking  system 
by  a protracted  controversy  regarding  the  Act  of 
1844.  That  Act,  no  doubt,  aggravated  the  evils 
of  English  banking,  but  it  is  only  an  excrescence 
upon  a system  fundamentally  wrong,  and  thus,  as 
its  abrogation  could  not  be  shewn  to  be  a care, 
the  controversy  has  been  inconclusive  and  profit- 
less. To  remedy  the  evils  of  the  present  banking 
and  monetary  system  we  must  look  much  deeper 
than  the  Act  of  1844.  In  an  early  age  exclusive 
companies  were  regarded  as  the  best  means  of 
stimulating  and  prosecuting  many  branches  of 
trade  and  industry.  Hence  arose  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  other  similar 
institutions.  These  monopolies  have  now  gener- 
ally given  way  before  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  age,  although  the  most  evident  public  in- 
terest had  long  to  contend  alike  against  the  power- 
ful influence  of  these  great  institutions  and  the 
prejudices  of  a narrow  minded  class  of  statesmen. 
The  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
only  gradually  removed, — first,  by  allowing  English 
merchants  to  trade  in  the  company’s  ships,  a re- 
laxation which  some  may  remember  was  quite 
futile  for  public  good,  and  its  clumsy  working  was 
even  ridiculed  in  our  light  literature.  But  it  was 
only  in  1834  that  the  trade  to  India,  China,  and 
the  East  generally  was  opened  to  free  and  unfet- 
tered mercantile  enterprise.  The  magnificent  re- 
sults which  so  soon  followed  ought  to  encourage 
us  to  encounter  the  similar  prejudices  and  influ- 
ences which  still  uphold  the  kindred  monopoly  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  These  influences  and  pre- 
judices are  no  doubt  powerful,  but  as  all  the 
power  of  the  East  India  Company  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  will  of  the  intelligent  merchants  of 
Great  Britain,  so  must  the  monopoly  ot  the  Bank 


of  England  if  the  will  of  the  people  be  firmly 
exerted. 

The  presumption  is  against  all  monopolies,  past 
experience  having  shewn  that  they  are  most  in- 
jurious to  public  interests,  and  unprofitable  even 
to  their  holders  ; and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  the  Bank  of  England.  The  original  very  ex- 
tensive privileges  of  the  bank  have,  in  moJern 
times,  received  several  modifications,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  India  Company,  with  no  good  re- 
sults, and  in  some  cases  with  positive  injury.  The 
bank  still  holds  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing 
notes  in  London.  This  indirectly  lays  upon  it  the 
counter  obligation  of  holding  a national  store  of 
gold  or  money,  while  the  law  now  allows  banks  of 
discount  to  deal  in  money  without  holding  in  their 
own  stores  any  stock  of  the  bullion  or  money  m 
which  they  profess  to  deal.  They  are  desired  to 
look  and  trust  only  to  the  national  store  of  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  Hence  there  is  a separation  of 
the  power  of  discount  and  the  responsibility  for 
holding  bullion,  which  makes  it  more  difficult  than 
formerly  to  retain  gold,  and  has  evidently  pro- 
duced, since  the  establishment  of  joint-stock 
banks,  those  great  fluctuations  of  interest  which 
are  so  very  injurious— alike  that  low  rate  which 
stimulates  speculation  to  the  injury  of  the  pru- 
dent merchant  of  capital,  and  that  high  rate  of 
interest  which  is  now  become  chronic,  and  is 
sapping  the  foundations  of  our  manufactures  and 
trade. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  friends  of  the  bank  that  its 
exclusive  privileges  are  necessary  to  insure  the  con- 
vertibility of  bank  notes,  and  that  free  banking 
would  encourage  speculation  by  excessive  credit. 
So  far  from  this  being  correct,  the  present  system 
is  evidently  calculated  to  create,  and  has  created, 
an  unnatural  and  enormous  system  of  credit  de- 
structive to  the  true  interests  of  legitimate  trade; 
and  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  keepers 
of  the  national  store  of  gold,  deranges  the  trade  in 
bullion,  and  makes  it,  in  fact,  impossible  to  main- 
tain cash  payments,  as  was  found  in  1797,  and 
also  in  reality  in  1826,  1847,  and  1857,  on  all 
which  occasions  the  Government  had  to  interfere 
to  save  the  bank.  This  impossibility  must  always 
arise  under  the  present  system,  upon  all  great  con- 
vulsions; and  the  return  of  peace  and  cash  pay- 
ments in  America  will,  no  doubt,  if  the  law  is  not 
altered,  be  an  astounding  proof  of  this.  It  will 
now  be  shewn  how  bank  monopoly  produces  these 
evils,  and  how  free  banking  would  give  the  same 
steadiness  to  trade  in  bullion  and  discounting 
which  freedom  has  given  to  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  monetary  system,  as  opposed  to  barter,  is 
essentia]  to  the  convenient  carrying  on  of  trade, 
and  if  separated  from  the  clumsy  adjuncts  of  the 
dark  ages  of  commercial  legislation,  it  will  be 
simple  in  its  principles  and  simple  and  perfect  in 
its  operation.  The  standard  of  value  or  the  money 
of  this  country  is  gold,  and  it  is  essential  that  this 
foundation  of  all  existing  contracts  and  daily  tran- 
sactions should  be  strictly  maintained.  Silver  and 
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copper  arc  in<1ceil  usoJ  for  small  change,  but  the 
standard  in  all  contracts  in  this  country  is  prac- 
tically that  a pound  sterling  money  is  *25682  ounce 
ofgolJ  bullion  of  certain  fiheness;tothe  same  effect 
as  a measure  of  weight  or  extent  is  fixed  by  law 
and  adopted  in  all  contracts.  The  transactions  of 
business  are  carried  on  (as  in  the  case  of  weights 
and  measures)  by  various  substitutes  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  standard,  viz.,  by  coined  gold  or 
sovereigns,  bank  notes,  hank  credits  and  drafts, 
bank  and  merchant  bills,  all  which  may  be  called 
the  currency  or  the  weights  and  measures  of  money 
with  which  business  is  carried  on. 

In  an  early  age,  when  there  was  less  confi- 
dence than  there  is  now,  coins  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  currency.  If  these  were 
debased  by  unscrupulous  governments  the  whole 
currency  became  depreciated,  and  no  law  could 
prevent  the  old  and  pure  coin  being  export- 
ed. In  the  same  way  from  1797  to  1819  bank 
notes  in  this  country  (as  recently  in  America)  were 
the  offending  part  of  the  currency.  The  legalised 
issue  of  inconvertible  bank  notes  as  legal  tender 
led  necessarily  to  over  issue  and  depreciation, 
when,  of  course,  the  gold  part  of  the  currency  was 
exported.  Evident  as  this  is  now  to  us,  it  required 
all  the  talent  and  influence  of  the'celebrated  bullion 
committee  of  1810  to  establish  the  fact  of  this  de- 
preciation, and  to  bring  the  country  to  submit  to 
its  complete  remedy  in  Peel’s  Act  of  1819.  Since 
that  Act  the  bank  note  circulation  has  been  per- 
fectly steady,  and  the  subsequent  tinkering  at  the 
bank  note  system  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
XlvERSTONE  was  as  uncalled  for  as  it  has  been  per- 
nicious. Since  1819  the  other  far  more  influential 
representatives  of  money — viz.,  bank  credits  in 
bills,  bank  drafts,  and  merchants’  bills,  with 
which  in  modern  times  all  the  great  transac- 
tions of  trade  are  settled,  have  been  the 
offending  part  of  the  currency,  although  it  may 
be  as  difficult  to  convince  men  of  the  unnatural 
over-issue  of  these  now  as  it  was  of  the  over-issue 
of  notes  in  1810. 

There  should  of  course  be  a constant  and  direct 
conformity  between  all  these  representatives  of 
money  and  their  gold  bullion  standard,  other- 
wise, as  occurred  both  in  the  case  of  debasing 
the  coin  and  the  over-issue  of  inconvertable 
notes,  the  currency  will  be  depreciated,  and  thSft 
no  law  will  prevent  gold  leaving  the  country. 
There  has  been  since  1819  a want  of  this  con- 
formity between  the  bank  credit  part  of  our  cur- 
rency and  bullion,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  diffi- 
culty at  times  of  retaining  gold  in  this  country. 
This  can  be  established  from  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1858. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all  intelligent  economists 
that  in  fixing  the  standard,  the  value  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  not  fixed,  but  only  that  £Z  17s  lO^d 
shall  weigh  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  more  simply  that 
R sovereign  shall  weigh  *25682  oz.  The  value  of  a 
sovereign  or  an  ounce  of  gold  is  the  quantity  of 
goods  it  will  purchase,  and  if  the  currency  is  in  a 


sound  slate  and  in  conformity  to  the  standard,  tbe 
general  prices  of  goods  should,  as  held  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  steadily  rise  and  fall  with  the  supply  of  bul- 
lion and  so  regulate  its  export  and  import.  This 
notoriously  did  not  take  place  during  the  long 
French  war,  for,  while  gold  entirely  left  the  coun- 
try,prices  still  continued  very  high.  But  it  was  also 
distinctly  proved  by  tables  produced  before  the 
committee  in  1858  that,  even  since  the  retrirn 
to  cash  payments.  Sir  Robert  Peel’.s  sound  doctrine 
that  prices  ought  to  rise  or  fall  as  the  supply  of 
bullion  increases  or  diminishes  did  not  operate 
either  before  or  after  the  Act  of  1844.  Mr  Hub- 
bard, a friend  of  that  Act,  said  to  the  committee, 

“ the  action  of  bullion  on  prices  I totally  disbelieve. 
Fourteen  years  ago  I happened  to  have  occasion  to 
investigate  that  subject,  and  to  my  surprise  (for  I 
confess  I held  the  theory  previously),  I found  that 
there  was  not  a single  fact  to  be  alleged  in  its 
favour.”  Now  if  the  market  value,  or  the  purchas- 
ing or  bartering  power  of  any  commodity  do  not 
rise  and  fall  with  its  supply,  and  ho  regulate  its 
export  and  importation,  there  is  no  check  either 
against  scarcity  or  over  abundance.  The  great 
commercial  principle,  therefore,  which  regulates 
the  supply  of  everything  else,  does  not,  under  the 
present  system,  regulate  the  supply  of  bullion. 
Hence  there  may  be  over  abundance  of  bullion  as  in 
1852  to  create  speculation,  and  scarcity  as  in  1847 
and  1857  and  of  late  to  produce  crisis  or  excessive 
rates  of  interest. 

This  derangement  of  the  bullion  trade  can  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  unnatural  position  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  With  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  in  London  the  bank 
is  bound  by  the  Act  of  1844  to  receive  all  gold 
offered,  and  to  give  notes  for  it,  and  there  is 
also  indirectly  an  obligation  created  upon  the 
bank  to  hold  a national  stock  of  gold  to  supply  all 
demands.  The  effect  of  the  first  obligation  is  that 
when,  after  a crisis,  as  in  1847  or  1857,  the  prices 
of  all  goods  have  fallen,  and  the  relative  value  of 
money  has  risen,  gold  of  course  flows  into  this 
country,  and  the  bank  is  obliged  to  receive  it  till 
there  is  an  accumulation  far  beyond  our  wants. 
This,  again  induces  low  rate  of  discount,  and  a 
great  increase  of  credit  currency  in  bank  credits, 
bills,  &c.,  when  prices  being  thereby  raised,  and 
the  currency  relatively  depressed,  gold  is  drawn 
away  from  the  bank  stores.  It  is  these  abnormal 
fluctuations  of  gold  arising  from  the  unnatural  pos- 
ition of  the  Bank  of  England  which  produce  the  fluc- 
tuations of  interest.  Under  free  banking  these 
excessive  fluctuations  of  bullion  would  not  arise, 
because  free  banks  paying  interest  upon  all  de- 
posits would  not  accept  or  hold  more  bullion  than 
their  wants,  or  the  wants  of  the  country  required; 
and  they  would  also  be  obliged  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  their  discounts  whenever  gold  began  to 
to  leave  their  stores — so  that  both  the  amount  of 
gold  and  discounts  would  be  Eept  steady  by  na- 
tural laws  of  trade. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  of  late  become 
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even  more  helpless,  and  the  evils  of  its  false 
position  more  striking  since  the  mocliScatioa  of 
its  privileges  by  the  introduction  of  joint-stock 
discount  banks  in  London.  While  the  Bank 
of  England  was  the  sole  or  principal  discount- 
ing bank  in  London,  its  obligations  were  the  less 
onerous,  because  it  had,  in  a great  measure,  the 
control  of  that  part  of  the  cu»  rency  which  con- 
sisted of  bank  credits  by  drafts,  &c.  But,  with 
the  modern  great  joint-stock  banks  transacting 
the  trade  iu  money,  which  so  materially  aft'ects 
this  part  of  the  currency  and  therewith  the  move- 
ments of  bullion,  to  more  than  ten  times  the 
amount  transacted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  an 
obligation  is  laid  upon  the  Bank  of  England  which 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  fulfil — viz.,  to  hold  gold, 
while  the  other  batiks  carry  on  the  transactions 
which  regulate  its  value  and  its  movements  The 
efl'ect  is  the  same  as  if  the  discount  banks,  in- 
stead of  issuing  credits  for  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  pounds,  had  exercised  the  more  carefully  guard- 
ed privilege  of  issuiug  bank  notes  or  credits  for 
£1  or  £5,  in  both  cases  without  being  bound  to 
pay  them  in  gold,  but  only  by  drafts  for  gold  on  a 
national  store  in  the  Bank  of  Engbind.  In  the 
one  case  as  iu  theother,  there  would  arise  a want  of 
conformity  between  British  currency  and  bullion, 
abnormal  fluctuations  would  take  place,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  National  Bank  to  re- 
tain gold  in  the  country. 

The  natural  means  of  regulating  the  movements 
^ baUion  byitn  walu^bj^iiig-ihua  fri'im 
only  holder,  an  eSbrtia  made  to  retain  it  by  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  This  is  no  doubt  a great 
effort  by  the  bank  to  find  a substitute,  by  the  only 
means  in  its  power,  for  a natural  law  of  trade  which 
the  Legislature  has  blindly  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed ; but  while  the  hire  of  money  has  a cer- 
tain temporary  and  indirect  effect  in  checking 
the  export  of  bullion,  the  mere  hire  of  an  article 
is  not  the  natural  or  effectual  means  of  governing 
its  supply.  Indeed  a high  rate  of  interest  has,  for 
a time  and  until,  panic  domes,  even  an  effect  the 
opposite  of  what. is  intended  by  the  bank.  By 
giving  greater  profits  in  landing  the  discount  banks 
and  lenders  are  stimulated  to  increase,  or  at  least 
continue,  their  accommc^ations.  In  place,  there- 
fore, of  reducing  the  crecjit  part  of  the  circulation 
iu  conformity  with  tho'changing  supply  of  bul- 
lion, the  direct  effect  of  raising  the  rate  of  interest 
is  to  stimulate  discounting  by  increased  profits, 
thereby  putting  more  i^oney  into  the  hands  of 
merchants,  who  wheu'  engaged  in  'specula- 
tions, will  take  it  on  any  terms  in  the  hope  of 
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some  change  for  the  better.  This  of  course  kco{)s 
up  the  credit  circulation  ami  price.s,  a id  counter- 
acts the  object  which  the  Bank  ot  England  has  iu 
view. 

Under  free  hanking  this  would  nnt  be  the 
case.  In  place  of  trusting  to  a national  store  of 
gold  each  discounting  hauk  would  be  obligeil  to 
hold  the  stock  of  gold  which  is  nece.ssarj’  for  their 
own  tran.sactions,  and  would  be  boim  1 a.s  prudent 
men  and  irrespective  of  all  otlier  cousideration.s, 
to  regulate  their  discounts  by  the  e’nb  ami  flow  of 
the  gold  in  their  own  store.s.  There  would  tlius 
be  a natural  law  steadily  regulating  tliis  part  of 
our  currency,  and  as,  since  the  Act  of  1810,  the 
issue  of  notes  has  been  perfectly  steady,  so  under 
the  natural  law  of  Free  Banking,  the  trade  in  bul- 
lion, and  the  circulation  of  all  creJitcunency  would 
be  irresistibly  controlled. 

This  is  no  new  theory.  The  advantage  of 
free  banking  was  distinctly  laid  down  by  the 
greatest  of  political  economists,  Dr  Ad.vm 
Smith,  and  its  perfect  safety  and  advantages 
were  proved  iu  Scotland ' by  actual  experience 
for  more  than  a century  preceding  1845.  The 
Scotch  system  of  free  banking  was  also  not  only 
approved  by  all  Scotchmen,  but  highly  eulogised 
by  many  of  the  most  emineut  English  statesmen 
and  economists.  And  it  might  well  be  so,  for, 
while  the  Scotch  system,  till  1845,  had  worked 
admirably,  the  English  system  had  alw^ays  been 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  latter  is  in  fact  a sy.stem 
--  - of  g^pnopoly  TumUtueiitaj^ly  wrong,  and  which 
tinkering  has  only  niia^e  worse,  whlTe’The  other 
was  one  of  simple  perfect  freedom.  The  trade  of 
the  two  countries  is  now  so  mixed  up  that  assiiiii- 
latiou  of  their  banking  .systems  is  no  doubt  nece.s 
sary,  but  surely  there  should  be  no  doubt  which 
system  is  best  suited  to  this  age  ot  free  aud  exten- 
sive commerce. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Glasgow 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  feailessly  stand  for- 
ward in  defence  of  the  old  frea  banking  system 
of  Scotland,  and  urge  upon  England  the  abroga- 
tion of  monopoly  and  the  adoption  of  free  trade 
in  banking  as  the  only  means'of  correcting  abnor- 
mal fluctuations  of  bullion  and  of  interest,  and 
preventing  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  manufactures 
and  trade  of  these  great  commercial  couutries. 
'^imm  years  ago  Manchester  took  the  lead  iu  the  yy 
cause  of  Free  Trade,  but  Glasgow,  from  former 
experience,  can  best  appreciate  Free  Banking,  and, 
by  introducing  it  into  England,  may  now  nobly 
reciprocate  and,  with  incalculable  advantage,  com- 
plete the  British  commercial  system. 
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